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Adults as well as children need 
educational and cultural develop- 
ment. A constructive program of 
the right kind of moving pictures 
is an ideal means to this end. A 
place where old and young can 
see pictures which measure up to 
a high standard of instruction as 
well as entertainment is ‘almost a 
universal need. 

This not only offers a big opportunity 
for you to influence the thought and life 
of the community, but through the finan- 
cial support which is easily gained for such 
a program you can get a good moving 
picture equipment for classroom use with- 
out any cost to the school or to you. 


The Acme S.¥V.E. is ideally suited to 
this dual use in a school. Its portability 
makes it easy to carry from school room 
to assembly hall. The Acme Standard of 
projection guarantees a picture fully equal 
to theatrical standards. This machine 
combines a steropticon and moving pic- 
ture projector in one. In addition to this, 
its exclusive gold glass shutter gives it the 
unique ability to stop anywhere on a film 
and show a still picture. 


Our time payment plan will interest 
you. We have had extensive experience 
with the way other schools have met 
their problems. This experience is at 
your service. All you need to do is sign 
the coupon. Do it now at the very be- 
ginning of the school year. 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Company 


806 Washington Boulevard 
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CHICAGO 


GENTLEMEN -—I understand you may be able to help me in considering the use of moving pictures 
in my school. I would be glad to receive concrete ideas of value in this particular community. Of 


course, I do not obligate myself in any way: ‘ 
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Naples with Environs and French Riviera included 
Extended automobile excursions. 
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64 Days - - - $850 
72 Days - - - $980 


Price covers all travel ex 
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Sailings from New York and from Montreal. 


Send for booklet gicing detailed information. 
Tear Travel Tours, 
24S Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Ilineis 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 11 and 12, 1923. Speakers: President George W. 
Brewer; State Supt. Francis G. Blair; Tom Skeyhill, 
Australian Lecturer; and W. L. Bryan, President, 
Indiana University. Good programs for section meet- 
ings. Music by Lawrenceville and Bridgeport Schools. 

Western Division of the I. S. T. A., Galesburg, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 11 and 12, 1923. Thursday 
evening: ‘‘The Ultimate Value of Education,’’ Dr. 
Emanuel Sternheim. Friday forenoon: ‘‘The Critical 
Evaluation of Teaching,’’ Dr. Thomas J. Kirby, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, ‘‘Where Shall We Park Our Cars?’’ 
Dr. Sternheim. Friday afternoon: Sectional Meetings. 
Dr. Kirby will address the high school section on ‘‘Pro- 
jecting and Attaining Objectives in High School Teach- 
ing,’’ and Dr. Charles Judd of Chicago will speak on 
‘‘The Explanation of the High School Curriculum.’’ 
The high school and rural sections will be addressed by 
Miss Charl O. Williams, Field Secretary of the N. E. A. 
Miss Edna Keith of Joliet will talk to the Primary Sec- 
tion on ‘‘ Recent Developments in the Teaching of Read- 
ing.’’ Friday evening Dr. Judd will address the general 
session on ‘‘ The Effects of Expansion on American Edu- 
cation.” Dr. W. S. Campbell of Peoria will have charge 
of the community singing. 

Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., Ottawa. 
Thursday and Friday, October 11 and 12, 1923. Eve- 
ning of Thursday, October 11: Dinner for Superin- 
tendents and Principals; topic, ‘‘What can we do to 
make our Division meetings more constructive?’’ Public 
meeting at 8 o’clock P.M., ‘‘The House of an Educated 
Human,’’ Rev. Frederick Shannon, Central Church, Chi- 
eago. Friday forenoon: Addresses by Dr. Briggs, 
Columbia University, and Dr. B. H. Buckingham, Ohio 
State University. Friday afternoon: Section meetings, 
for which good speakers have been engaged; and busi- 
ness meeting. Friday evening: Address by Rev. 
Charles Gilkey, Pastor of University Baptist Church. 


Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 12 and 13, 1923. Speakers 
engaged: Dr. George A. Works, Cornell University ; 
Dr. E. B. Bryan, President of Ohio University; Ex- 
Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas for Friday night, 
whose address will be followed by a musical recital by 
Elsie Diemer former member of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; T. J. MeCormack, LaSalle; Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, Winnetka; and Miss Nelle Haley, Primary Sup- 
ervisor, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., New Opera 
House. Dixon, Thursday and Friday, October 18 and 
19, 1923. Speakers engaged: Dr. Guy M. Whipple, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Dr. Jesse White, University of 
Pittsburg. The Barb City Male Quartet will furnish 
music. 

East Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, University of Illinois, Urbana, Friday, Oc- 
tober 19, 1923. Some of the speakers engaged are Presi- 
dent Lotus B. Coffman, University of Minnesota; J. J. 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; and Professor 
David Snedden. 

Northeastern Division of the I. 8S. T. A., Fox Theater. 
Aurora, Friday, November 2, 1923. Speakers engaged: 
President M. L. Burton, University of Michigan; 
President Amelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College, Cali- 
fornia; Dean Wm. H. Russell, University of Iowa; 
and Private H. R. Peat, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
The Imperial Quartet of Chicago will furnish the music. 
The Fox Theater holds 1,600 people, but the committee 
expects it to be filled, and will have a program to war- 
rant it. 

Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Moline, Fri- 
day, November 2, 1923. Forenoon: exercises under 
direction of the Moline and Rock Islands Schools; ad- 
dress, Senator Frank B. Wills. Afternoon: Business 
Meeting; Piano Recital, Dr. Samuelson, Director of 
Augustana Conservatory of Music; Address, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Steiner. Additions to this program may be 
made. 
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Chicago Division of I. S. T. A., Illinois Theater, Sat- 
urday, November 24, 1923, 9:30 A.M. Speakers: Super- 
intendent of Schools, Peter A. Mortenson; Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Harvard University, who will speak on ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Individuality.’’ 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, 1924. The 
following speakers have already been engaged: Dr. E. B. 
Bryan, President of Ohio University; Dr. Hugh Black, 
President of Union Theological University of New 
York; and Dr. Henry VanDyke. 

Illinois State School Board Association, and Super- 
intendents’ Association, Urbana, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 21 and 22, 1923. 

Tenth Recreation Congress of the United States, 
Springfield, Illinois, October 8 to 12, 1923. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 26, 27, and 
28, 1923. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


Remember that nine divisions of the I. S. T. A. will 
meet between now and December. See announcements 
of all of their fall meetings in this number of The 
Teacher. If you teach in any of these divisions, get 
ready to go to your meeting. Never before have such 
excellent programs been arranged for division meetings. 


The United States Bureau of Education, The Ameri- 
ean Legion, and the National Education Association 
have united in declaring Sunday, November 18, to Satur- 
day, November 24, inclusive, as ‘‘ American Education 
Week.’’ These organizations are printing and distribut- 
ing literature giving directions for its observance. Help- 
ful suggestions are made to churches, chambers of com- 
merce, labor organizations, women’s organizations, fra- 
ternal bodies, luncheon clubs, and other agencies wish- 
ing to co-operate. We hope the teachers of Illinois will 
use every reasonable effort to promote the proper ob- 
servance of this week in their respective communities 
by enlisting in such observance all the organizations 
possible. If public education is a good thing, the public 
must be kept informed of that fact,—and of course all 
teachers know it is a fact. But powerful agencies are 
at work to discredit the schools, and there is a reaction 
against the cost of public education. Dr. Pritchett’s 
criticisms published in the Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation are being quoted by reactionary governors 
and legislators. Pennsylvania and California suffered 
serious reverses in educational matters this year; several 
other states report losses; and it was only by great effort 
by: the teachers and others interested that Illinois was 
saved from a serious set-back. Let us take advantage of 
Education Week to educate the public for progress in 
education,—and let us start now. 


In the last year the editor has received requests from 
several organizations and institutions for space in The 
Teacher and has received many offers of material to 
print and of assistant editors to conduct departments. 
Some of these requests and offers came from commercial 
enterprises and have been referred to the advertising 
manager. Some have come from those desiring to pro- 
mote propaganda of doubtful value, and have been 
thrown into the waste basket. But there are some of 
our subsidiary or allied movements that should be given 
space in our official.organ whenever we have it to spare. 
We have been very glad to devote a page a month to 
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the Parent-Teacher Association, and hope that depart- 
ment will be continued. This month we are beginni 
two other regular departments, the Health Department 
and the Reading Circle Department, with Joseph W. 
Becker and D. F. Nickols respectively as contributing 
editors. These two men have both long been superin- 
tendents of schools, are now leaders in the state in the 
two departments named, and will contribute something 
worth while for our readers. Possibly other special de- 
partments may be added from time to time, but any 
further addition of regular departments will make it 
necessary to enlarge The Teacher. 


The Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association have finally been published 
and distributed to the county superintendents of schools. 
The printing of this volume is always delayed in a 
legislative year because the time and attention of the 
state printing department is occupied by work for the 
General Assembly. If you have not received a copy, 
call on your county superintendent for it. The quota 
for the Chicago Division was ordered shipped to the 
Supply Department of the Board of Education in that 
city. For the next two years, other arrangements will 
have to be made for its publication, since the General 
Assembly refused to make any appropriation for its 
publication by the State. 


The Country Gentleman of August 11, in comment- 
ing on the recent dismissals from the public service 
says: ‘‘Sudden dismissals of the sort to which the Re- 
clamation Service has been twice subjected are utterly 
wrong in principle. They constitute injustice to the 
men primarily affected and a wanton slap at the scientific 
professions which they represent. Such high-handed 
procedure does untold harm to the government service. 
It makes the department worker ask himself whether 
the game is worth the candle. He sees that energy, 
loyalty, initiative and constructive thought may merely 
lead to an ignominious and humiliating dismissal. And 
so what’s the use?’’ 

Very true! But now read the quotation again, sub- 
stituting ‘‘teaching service’’ for ‘‘ Reclamation Service,’’ 
and ‘‘teachers’’ for ‘‘Department worker,’’ and you 
still have the truth. And still there are prominent people 
in Illinois who seem to think it would be dangerous to 
our institutions to enact a law making it necessary for 
a school board to tell publicly why they are dropping 
or discharging a teacher from the service. 


Mr. W. W. Trent, Secretary of the West Virginia 
State Education Association, after reading the Septem- 
ber number of The Illinois Teacher, writes the editor as 
follows: 

‘*T wish to commend you for reporting so accurately 
and courageously the work of your recent legislature, 
including the votes of members of the Senate and House 
on the different educational bills. If more of us would 
make such reports, legislators would be more careful in 
their voting.’’ 

Thank you, brother Trent. Your commendation ecar- 
ries some weight, since it comes from one who is far 
away, disinterested, and unbiased. Of course many 
Illinois teachers approve the report; but some of them 
would have it read differently. A few want it to read 
more critically of the Governor and the Legislature; 
some want it to commend those officials unreservedly ; 
some want it to ‘‘expose’’ those misguided teachers scat- 
tered over the state who opposed some of our measures 
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or were weak in the faith; some want praise given un- 
deservedly ; some would have the details of the relation 
of partisan and factional polities to our successes and 
failures; and some would totally ignore this relationship. 
So all the editor and secretary could do was just to write 
a brief report that told the simple truth in a few words 
and that suited himself after the experiences he had had 
and the observations he had made in the six months 
preceding. 


SPECIAL CALL TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


It has been customary for many years for the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
assign a definite time and place on the program of the 
annual meeting for a memorial service. Last year this 
service was conducted in a very proper and impressive 
manner by having a list of the Illinois teachers who had 
died in the last year printed on ecards for distribution 
to the members of the Representative Assembly and 
then having Dr. L. C. Lord deliver one of his brief and 
impressive memorial addresses for all. 

But whatever plan may be adopted this year will 
surely require a list of our recently deceased members. 
Therefore, this is a special and urgent request to all 
county superintendents to send to Secretary R. C. Moore, 
Carlinville, not later than December 15, a list of the 
names and addresses of the teachers who have died in 
their respective counties since our exercises last Decem- 
ber. Please do not forget this important duty. 


WESTERN HOME COMING 


The Western Illinois State Teachers’ College will 
have a ‘‘Home Coming’’ at the College in Macomb on 
Friday and Saturday, November 9, and 10, 1923. The 
program as planned is as follows: Friday evening, 8 
o’clock, Green Door Play. Saturday, 10 o’clock A. M., 
Assembly in Auditorium, Greetings from President 
Morgan, Response from students, College songs, College 
views. 11:00 A. M., Class Reunions. 12:30 A. M, 
Luncheon for returning students. 2:45 P. M., Foot-Ball 
Game, Normal University vs. Western T. C. 8:00 P. M., 
Dance. 

Of course all former students are invited. 


EASTERN HOMECOMING 


Great preparations are under way at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College for the Annual Home- 
coming, Saturday, November 17. 

There will, of course, be an alumni parade, chapel 
conducted by Mr. Lord, speaking by the alumni, perhaps 
a zither solo by Mr. Koch. In the afternoon, on 
Schahrer Field, the varsity football team wi!l meet the 
team from Southern Illinois State Normal University. 
Between halves it is expected that the students, alumni, 
and perhaps the staid members of the faculty will dis- 
port themselves in the usual burlesques and frolies. In 
the evening comes the Homecoming banquet at Pember- 
ton Hall, followed by a party in the gymnasium. 

To every alumnus, former student or teacher, and 
friends of the school, Old E. I. extends a cordial invita- 
tion to be present and share the events and spirit of the 
day. 

For further information, address Miss Annie L. 
Weller, Chairman, Charleston, Illinois. 


STATE AID FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
When the bill to provide state aid for districts pro- 
viding classes and schools for crippled children was be- 
fore the General Assembly, several downstate members 
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objected to it because they said they believed that all 
the additional funds would be absorbed by the city of 
Chicago. 

But the law provides that the board of education or 
school directors of any district may establish and main- 
tain classes and schools for the instruction of crippled 
children who are residents of such school district. Such 
district must contribute as much for each crippled child 
as the per capita cost of educating a like number of 
normal children, and may charge the excess cost up to 
$300 a year per pupil to the State. Such schools 
and classes are under the administration of the 
local board the same as are the other schools, 
and they are subject to the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. But the local board must 
keep an accurate, detailed and separate account of the 
expenses of such classes and shall report the same to 
the State Director of Public Welfare for his approval 
before vouchers can be issued for the payment of the 
excess eost by the State. 

The General Assembly appropriated $200,000 for 
payment of this excess cost during the next biennium 
If Chicago gets the larger share or all of this, it is because 
that city district provides classes for its crippled children 
and other districts do not. 


HONOR TO A FORMER TEACHER 


Miss Olive E. Coffeen was truly a pioneer teacher. 
In 1845, at the age of seven years, she came with her 
parents in a covered wagon from Ohio to western 
Indiana. She began teaching quite young and taught 
for over 60 years, most of the time in Indiana and IIli- 
nois. Part of her work was in Piatt County, and she 
was at one time principal of the school at Cerro Gordo. 
Our treasurer, Charles McIntosh, now superintendent 
of schools in Piatt County, was one of her pupils. 

Miss Coffeen taught several years in Covington, 
Indiana; and on July 5 of this year the high-school 
class of 1921 of that city presented a beautiful portrait 
of her to the school. The portrait was painted by a 
former Covington pupil of Miss Coffeen, Eugene Savage, 
now an eminent painter of New York. The principal 
address was made by another former pupil, Mr. Clarence 
N. Boord, now Assistant Attorney-General of the State 
of Illinois; and the portrait was unveiled by Miss Betty 
Randolph, whose great-great-grandfather employed Miss 
Coffeen to teach her first school. 

Miss Coffeen is still living; and we are glad that this 
special honor by her pupils of two or three generations 
came to her while she could appreciate it. 


ANOTHER FULL-TIME SECRETARY 


The Chicago Principals’ Club has employed a full- 
time, paid secretary and opened an office for him in the 
Steinway Building, 64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
which office is also designated headquarters for the Club. 

The new secretary is Mr. Don C. Rogers of Iowa 
City, Iowa. Mr. Rogers is a graduate of Iowa University, 
has been city superintendent of schools both Iowa and 
Missouri, was for two years instructor in Educational 
Extension in the University of Iowa, and has to his 
credit several publications on subjects that may be con- 
sidered closely related to such work as he will have to 
do for the Chicago Principals’ Club. 

More and more teachers organizations are learning 
to attend to their business as other great organizations 
do; and one of the necessities of such business is to 
have a regularly employed secretary to attend to it. 
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Illinois was a pioneer in advancing this idea and was 
one of the very first states to have a full-time secretary 
of its state teachers’ association. Now most of the states 
have adopted the plan, and the N. E. A. has a fully 
equipped office in Washington with a whole corps of 
clerks, statisticians, stenographers, etc. Here in Illinois 
the idea has grown until several local organizations have 
their full-time secretaries,—notably the Chicago Princi- 
pals’ Club and the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 

Here’s the right hand of fellowship to Secretary 
Rogers from a fellow-worker in the cause. 


IS THIS AMERICANISM? 


A regular contributor to the financial page of the 
Chicago Tribune, under the name of ‘‘Scrutator,’’ re- 
cently contributed a column on the possible effects of the 
earthquake on the finances and industries of Japan. 
His conclusion is that Japan will quickly recover. As 
evidence, he points to the energy, intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness of the Japanese people. But he also gives 
a reason that is quite remarkable for an American writer 
to advance and to offer for publication in a great news- 
paper that prides itself on its Americanism. This 
strange statement reads as follows: 

‘*Japan’s destiny to this hour has been in the hands 
of able oligarchs drawn from her ancient clans. Their 
qualities are reminiscent of Plutarch’s men, with here 
and there a touch that recalls our founding fathers, or 
the statesmen that rebuilt Prussia after Jena. Japanese 
statesmen even today retain immense advantages over 
western political leaders. They.do not usually have to 
swim to their objectives through seas of shibboleths. 
Infiltration of western democratic ideas and infection 
with western social maladies have not yet paralyzed their 
grip.’’ 

Lucky Japan! Isn’t she fortunate to be governed 
by an oligarchy rather than by the people? And what 
a blessing to be free from our American democratic 
ideas! How much mistaken are those eminent Japanese 
who attribute their renaissance to their contact with 
America and their absorption, assimilation and use of 
American ideas, especially in business and industry! 

Surely such declarations are more becoming to a 
citizen of Japan than to an American. There is an 
extreme right and an extreme left to the highway of 
Americanism. Those on the extreme right are less often 
deported or sent to prison than those on the extreme left ; 
for such expressions as those quoted above are not con- 
sidered ‘‘dangerous.’’ But they are certainly and truly 
un-American. Let us try to keep in the middle of the 
road of true Americanism. 


DO CHILDREN HATE SCHOOL? 


Why do so many people seem to believe that children 
dislike school?’ Why is this imaginary dislike made the 
subject of so many cartoons and paragraphs, which 
through the power of suggestion tend to bring about 
the state of mind they picture? We give it up! We 
ean’t answer our own questions. 

Two such cartoons appeared in the single issue of 
one of the leading Chicago newspapers on September 5. 
One of them pictured a small boy standing before a 
bookease with a look of utter disgust on his face as 
his mother called from another room: ‘‘Now, I don’t 
want to have to speak t’you again about huntin’ up 
those school books.’’ The title of this work of art was, 
**Wotta Life! Wotta Life!’’ 
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The other cartoon was entitled, ‘‘If Wishes Were 
Horses,’’ and pictured a small boy emerging from the 
woods toward a school house with his slate and books 
and accompanied by his dog. Both the boy and dog 
were evidently filled with glee, because the horses, which | 
had been metamorphosed from wishes, were destroying 
the school. One of them was kicking the school house 
into dust; one was tearing a book into pieces; one had 
kicked the truant officer into the top of a tree; and one 
was madly pursuing a low-browed, emaciated, spectacled 
teacher, whose chief object in life just then was to make 
a hasty exit from the scene. 

But in the same issue of the same paper, there was a 
news account of the opening of the schools in Chicago, 
which bore the caption : ‘‘50,000 Pupils Foreed to Study 
on Half-Day Plan; All Schools Jammed with 570,000 
Children.’’ The article then proceeded to tell in detail 
of the crowded conditions,—of thousands of children 
without seats, of overflowing high schools, of pupils 
waiting to register, of hundreds of portable or temporary 
buildings, and of numerous proposed remedies, such as 
all-year schools, half-day relays, platoon systems, etc. 

Evidently the cartoonists were mistaken. The evi- 
dence shows that Johnny Chicago’s mother did not have 
to drive him to hunt up his books and that his wishes, 
if changed to horses, would not have destroyed the 
schools but would have been hauling material and equip- 
ment for more schools. 

Let’s bury this stale old joke! It is a chestnut that 
has been wormeaten and decayed for ten years. If the 
cartoonists and paragraphers cannot find any better and 
more up-to-date subject, they had better get ‘a primer 
apiece and start themselves to school. For the great 
majority of children do like to go to school; and nearly 
all of them of high-school age know why they are going; 
they realize the needs and purposes of education, and 
they are in school for a purpose. That is one reason 
why nearly all the schools in our populous centers are 
overflowing with pupils. 

Just here is a good place to use an editorial from a 
recent issue of The Argus of Rock Island, sent to The 
Teacher by Superintendent R. W. Bardwell of that city. 
It is entitled, ‘‘School Is Fun,’’ and proves that at 
least one editor feels the new spirit of the schools: 

“*Oh, yes, this is the time that all the newspapers 
make funny jokes about going back to school. You ask 
your son, Mr. Head of a Family, whether he wants to 
keep on vacation for the rest of the fall and this winter. 
He’ll tell you, no Siree! Schools aren’t prisons any 
more, where little fresh-air loving boys and girls are 
cooped up and brain-ridden and body-fagged. Improved 
methods have taken the drudgery out of school for both 
pupils and teachers. Reading lessons! Why, they’re 
just play nowdays, the youngsters all taking different 
parts, and acting out the scenes in their reading books. 
Shades of MeGuffey! How we used to dread the second 
half of that sixth reader, the part with all the long 
words in it. It’s different now. Most sixth graders in 
our public schools are far ahead of the lesson, we’ll 
venture to say. 

**But the schools aren’t perfect, and we shall make 
a grave mistake if we devote too much of our energy 
to patting the teachers and principals on the back. 
Arithmetie is a subject which every child must master, 
in order to make his way in the world. Some way 
should be devised to make it more interesting to the 
youthful mind. Some steps have been taken, and our 
own teachers aren’t behind the times. But that phase 
of teaching needs to be developed. Teachers, it’s up 
to you.’’ 
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DISTRICT FIVE CONFERENCE 


District Five, which includes LaSalle, Kendall, 
Grundy, Will and Kankakee Counties will hold a Con- 
ference in Streator October 25, beginning at 1:30 P. M. 
and closing with an evening session. 

Mrs. Mark P. Mears, President of the State Council ; 
Mrs. W. S. Hefferam, Chairman of Education and a 
member of the Chicago School Board ; Supt. H. A. Perrin 
of Joliet and Mr. W. R. Foster, Supt. of LaSalle County 
will appear on the Program. 

Mrs. H. B. Fisher of Streator, Regional Director 
adds to this announcement ‘‘ With reports from delegates 
and good music we should have a helpful program, and 
are hoping for a fine attendance at our first conference 
in this district.’’ 

We wish your success District Five. 


JUST TO REMIND YOU 


The subject of programs which we are discussing in 
this issue is uppermost at this season and of vital im- 
portance. 

In preparing programs, remember that there are 
Loan Papers on a great variety of subjects, which may 
be used for reference or to supplement a program. The 
Symposiums are especially valuable to stimulate discus- 
sions. Mrs. H. R. Detweiler, 491 N. Lake Street, Aurora 
is the new Loan Paper Chairman; she is exceptionally 
well qualified to advise you. Remember also to make 
use of your Department Chairmen who have specialized 
knowledge at your disposal. 

The 1922-23 year book on page 19, gives a list of 
program topics, four of which must be used during the 
year by associations wishing to qualify as Superior. 
Get en friendly relations with your Year Book, it will 
be useful to you. The new ‘‘Program Topics’’ booklet 
which each association is entitled to should be passed 
into the hands of the Program Chairman. 

Note what Mrs. Hewitt says in her splendid article, 
about typewritten (or printed) programs which may 
be distributed and serve as a gentle reminder all the year. 


TO WHAT SHALL WE GIVE OUR TIME IN" 
PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS 


Mrs. I. P. Hewirt, 
Chairman Program and Loan Paper Department, 
State of Washington. 


If I could answer so emphatically that you would 
never forget its import, and if you could apply this 
answer to every meeting in every Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in the state beginning now, righteous thinking 
and living would receive such an impetus that the biggest 
problems of the day would be well on their way to 
solution. 

The Home is the place where men and women are 
made or unmade. The homes of America are now rear- 
ing the makers of our future history. The schools of 
America are now training not only our future mothers 
and fathers, our laborers, farmers, tradesmen and cap- 


italists, but our ministers, our teachers and our states- 
men. 

The Parent-Teachers Association is the only agency 
which can unite these two greatest makers of Americans 
—the home and the school. 

The Parent-Teachers Association functions through 
its monthly meetings. It meets in your school eight 
or nine times during the year—are you the leaders? 
Presidents and Program Chairmen, there you have a 
collection of parents, young, middle-aged ; ignorant, edu- 
cated; indifferent, alert; irresponsible, conscientious; 
black, white; foreign, American ; Jew, Catholic, Protest- 
ant; Democratic, Republican; capitalist and laborer; a 
cross section of American life, the most democratic, 
open-minded, I say, in spite of their divergencies because 
they are united in the Parent-Teacher Association in 
the common interest of their children’s welfare. 

Well, there they are! For an hour and a half to 
two hours they are like wax in your hands, Program 
Chairman, yours is the privilege, through the program 
you present ‘‘To elevate the standards of home life, to 
bring into closer relation the home and the school that 
parents and teachers may co-operate more intelligently 
in the education of the children.’’ This opportunity 
comes to the Program Chairman eight or nine times a 
year in hundreds of associations. We Parent-Teacher 
people over the state have this grand opportunity to 
inspire our parents and teachers. If an average of only 
ten people attend each of these meetings, we will still 
reach annually thousands of parents and teachers. 

To what shall we give our time in Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings? Is it not the big question? 

On the successful answer of this question rests the 
real success of parent-teacher efforts, and unless this 
question is answered adequately by every program chair- 
man at every meeting the ideals of the state and national 
organization cease to function in that group, and that 
association ceases to be in any real sense a Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

If your association is dead or dying or uninteresting, 
or poorly attended, nine times out of ten your case can 
be diagnosed as program trouble. You should immedi- 
ately consult the specialists which the State Branch 
and the National office offers. 

The first advice from there is to Think. Think of 
your association, your community, your school, your 
children and your own short-comings and’ problems; 
then choose programs for your nine meetings which will 
set the rest of the parents to thinking about some of 
these vital questions. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association should open its 
year with an evening meeting—a welcome to the 
teachers, and an opportunity for new members to join 
and for the plans of the Program Chairman to be made 
known. It is helpful to have these plans in typewritten 
form to be distributed to members. This meeting should 
include the reading of the ‘“‘Aims of Parent-Teacher 
Associations’’ as given in our year book; the member- 


‘ship campaign should open at this meeting, and this 


is one of the occasions when it is helpful to serve light 
refreshments. 

The plans of many successful associations provides 
for three evening meetings during the year, the others 
being held in the afternoon. This is considered an 
efficient way to plan, as it provides for the afternoon 
meetings which are usually less formal and discussion 
is apt to be freer. 

The ideal program deals with one topic only, opens 
with a good entertainment feature, or community sing- 
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ing, disposes of the necessary business with precision 
and dispatch and endeavors to draw out comments and 
questions on the topic under discussion. This discussion 
is most valuable feature and should be managed even 
if the program Chairman has to write the questions 
herself and distribute them. Let us work for more dis- 
cussion and fewer lectures in this year’s programs. 

In conclusion, here is an infallible rule by which to 
judge your programs: ‘‘Does this program deal with 
the child in its relation to the school, the home, or 
society ?’’ If so, rest assured that you are holding your 
association in line with Parent-Teacher Association 
ideals. 

—The Washington Parent-Teacher. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. BEcKER, 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 





SCOPE OF SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 


Since the world war there has been a national awaken- 
ing on the subject of public health. The subject has 
occupied the attention of physicians, nurses, sanitarians, 
educators, social workers, officials and laymen. Many 
plans have been suggested and tried out. Out of the 
multiplicity of methods has grown the feeling that a 
eommon plan and system should be formulated and put 
into execution. Naturally, any system to succeed must 
begin with the children, from infancy to school age, and 
then the adult. 

Through efforts of the National Health Council an 
advisory committee on Health Education was named. 
This committee consists of representatives of sixteen 
National Health, Welfare and Educational organizations. 
The report of this committee has been published by the 
United States Bureau of Education, under the title, 
‘‘Health For School Children’’ and is designated as 
School Health Studies No.1. The scope of school health 
work is given as follows: 

1. Health training and instruction, meaning train- 
ing in health habits, acquisition of health knowledge, 
and the formation of ideals and attitudes tending to 
promote personal and community health, to be given 
to all school children, either in the course of regular 
classroom work or in special classes if needed. 

2. Physical training activities as related to health, 
meaning all supervised play, school athletics, gym- 
nasties, ete. 

3. Health supervision of children and _ teachers, 
which includes: 

(a) Health inspection, daily to detect communi- 
cable and other acute diseases, and any other con- 
ditions adverse to health. 

(b) Health examinations to chart the condition 
of the child, reveal his physical and mental defects, 
and indicate the relation of such defects, if any, 
to his capacities. 

(c) Health correction to include all steps neces- 
sary to secure the remedial treatment of children 
with defects, in cooperation with parents and the 
family physician. Also work in the correction of 
malnutrition, including the preparation and serving 
of school lunches. 

4. Preparation of teachers for health training and 
instruction, meaning all steps necessary to prepare 
teachers now on the school staff, as well as those who are 
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being prepared for teaching, to take an efficient part in 
health education, by giving them a better knowledge of 
the subject matter and methods to be used, and by 
encouraging them to practice health habits. 

5. The hygienic arrangement and administration of 
the school program.—This would include such questions 
as the determination of length and arrangement of the 
school day; length of periods; alternation of work and 
rest; number, length, and character of recesses; number 
and sequence of subjects; examinations and tests; size 
of classes; forms of discipline; extra curricular activi- 
ties, including home study, ete.; the composition and 
make-up of school tests and the personality and influence 
of the teacher. 

6. Mental hygiene—Mental hygiene, which began 
with the care of the feeble-minded and mentally dis- 
ordered, is now concerned also with the mental health 
of normal children. This includes the prevention of 
mental disorder and training in habits of healthful men- 
tal activity. It has to do with the mental tests of chil- 
dren, the education of the defective and those with 
arrested development in special classes and the like, 
and the application of the principles of mental hygiene 
in the training of the normal. 

7. The hygiene of the school plant, meaning the 
correct construction and equipment of school buildings, 
the proper planning of playgrounds, adequate and sani- 
tary toilet facilities, the hygienic management of the 
school grounds, plant, and supplies, including heating 
and ventilating, cleaning, lighting, correct adjustment 
of furniture, ete. 


WHY BESSIE WAS A STUPID GIRL 


Bessie was ten years old. She had attended the rural 
school for five years. When the County Superintendent 
made his annual visit to the school he noticed that Bessie 
was listless and not at all interested in her work. Her 
cheeks were pale, her body emaciated. During class 
recitation she did not respond to questions. At inter- 
mission periods she did not enter into games on the 
playground. 

The Superintendent called the teacher’s attention to 
the girl. He was informed that Bessie was a hopeless 
ease, lazy and stupid. For the first time a county nurse 
had been employed. The Superintendent spoke to the 
nurse about Bessie, and requested her to make special 
note of the ease on her visit to the school for inspection. 
When the nurse’s report came in, it showed Bessie had 
an aggravated case of adenoids and enlarged and 
ulcerated tonsils. The parents were advised to consult 
their family physician. 

Result: Bessie was relieved of the troublesome ade- 
noids and tonsils which had deprived her of oxygen and 
poisoned her system. In three months Bessie was a 
new girl at home and in the school. In six months 
she led her classes, and became the center of playground 
activities. The case of Bessie is the case of thousands 
of boys and girls in the schools. The trouble may be 
tonsils, adenoids, defective eyes, ears or teeth. Adequate 
school health supervision will reach the cases. 


THE AFRICAN VULTURES 


You were thrilled when you saw the educational 
movie film, ‘‘ Hunting Big Game in Africa.’’ Remember 
the scene where the hunters were compelled to trek over 
the wild African prairie in carts drawn by cattle? A 
number of. the cattle become afflicted by some physical 
malady; from day to day as they began to droop and 
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stagger the vultures hovered about them in the air, 
increasing in number as the cattle become weaker. 

No sooner did the cattle fall in their death struggle, 
than the vultures swooped down on them by the hun- 
dreds, tearing and devouring the carcasses. As long 
as the cattle were well and strong, no vultures appeared, 
though no doubt they inhabited the veldt, awaiting an 
opportunity. 

There are other vultures that lurk about the human 
body, ready to attack it when weakened or exposed. 
Among these are the tuberculosis vulture, the diphtheria 
vulture, the scarlet fever vulture, the pneumonia vulture, 
the whooping cough vulture and many others. The 
germs which cause these diseases are miniature vultures, 
which attack the body by the thousands. 

Strong, healthy bodies resist these vultures. Weak, 
undernourished bodies invite their attack just as the 
diseased cattle invited the attack of the African vul- 
tures. Strong bodies are safeguards against disease. 
That is why wholesome balanced food, fresh, pure air, 
play and outdoor exercise, sufficient sleep, clean bodies, 
and happy thoughts are included in the every-day health 
program of the children. 

The Modern Health Crusade includes all these in 
its eleven daily health chores. Last school year 300,000 
Illinois schoo! children were enrolled in this health 
Crusade. Many of them won honors and awards. Better 
than pins, ribbons, pennants and banners, much as we 
love these, is the reward of good health, and immunity 
from attack by the vultures, which may be won by 
all the boys and girls if they keep the daily ‘‘health 
chores.’’ 

This is how it works: A twelve-year old Spanish 
American school girl at Clayton, New Mexico, wrote 
as her class work a paper on health as follows: ‘‘ Josie 
was a little girl who was always sick. She was a very 
poor girl. She was eight or nine years old and her 
mother was dead. She was crying one day by a tree. 
She was very dirty when a fairy stood by her and said, 
‘Josie, if you don’t want to be sick, do these things as 
I tell you. Try always to be clean, take a bath two or 
three times a week, wash your teeth after each meal, 
keep your body clean, sleep with your windows open, 
go out of doors to play, breathe pure, fresh air, do ex- 
ercise every day and eat the right kind of food.’ When 
the fairy finished saying these things she disappeared. 

‘*Josie went into the house and did everything the 
fairy told her to do each day. Now Josie is a big, fat, 
healthy girl who has reached her normal weight. She 
is at the head of her class in the school.’’ 





READING CIRCLE DEPARTMENT 











FEEDING HUNGRY MINDS 


(From the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph) 

From the train, as it pulls into Lincoln, one may 
see the lettering on a window which says ‘‘ Illinois Pupils 
Reading Cirele.’’ Behind that window are hundreds 
of books, and in the books there is the answer to a 
question that has agitated parénts and teachers for a 
good many years. These are not text books, nor yet 
the so-called classics. They are biographies, and de- 
seriptive works, and novels that have been published 
within recent months, and that have been selected not 
only because they are ‘‘safe’’ reading for children, but 
because they are genuinely interesting and have positive 
educational value; the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
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is a business and it is an educational force, and a moral 
agency. Its profit is represented entirely by additions 
to the readers of good literature; the money it takes in 
is for operating expenses only. It is sponsored by the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and managed by 
D. F. Nickols and a board of directors and officers. 
There is one office assistant. 


How Booxs ARE SELECTED 


Each September the new books that have been issued 
by various publishing houses, averaging 200 volumes 
a year, are distributed among the board members, who 
read and classify them and reduce them to sets of thirty. 
After the first eliminations are made, the revised list 
is sent out, and the board members individually go over 
the books that are left, meeting when this is done to 
talk over each ook and compile the final list of thirty. 
All these people are educators, and all in close touch 
with child life. Mr. Nickols says he knows of no other 
set of books selected with as great care. The final list 
is classified according to grades, several books being 
suitable for each grade, and each set being suitable for 
a sehool, whether it be in town or country, with one 
room or several. The sets are sold to school boards, 
libraries and individuals at a saving, due to the purchas- 
ing power of the Reading Circle. Sometimes a book 
that has proved especially good is held over from one 
year to the next, but usually each year’s recommen- 
dations are all for new books. In addition to these 
about 400 titles for which there is a steady demand, 
are kept in stock. 


REWARDS FOR READING 


Whenever a child has read four of the recommended 
books he is given an attractive diploma, and for each 
four books thereafter, until he has read a total of twenty, 
he receives a gold seal to add to the diploma. By the 
time the twenty books have been completed, the reading 
habit is pretty well established, and it has been found 
that the child is never thereafter satisfied with cheap, 
trashy reading matter. Thousands of these diplomas 
and seals are issued annually through the offices of 
county superintendents of schools. 


DouBLE THE VOLUME 


This is Mr. Nickols’ fifth year as manager, and in 
that time the volume of business done by the Reading 
Cirele has doubled. Last year 43,472 copies were sent 
out from Lincoln and McLean county was the second 
highest county in point of number of books taken in 
the state. Our schools took 1,556 volumes and Moultrie 
county just six more, 1,562. Eleven counties took more 
than 1,000 books. 

The board of directors serves without pay. Travel- 
ing expenses and per diem are allowed for meetings. 


OnE SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 


The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle offers one solution 
for the leisure hour problem, especially in cities. <A 
child who is interested in reading spends less time on 
the streets and in questionable amusements. The habit 
of reading good books, once established, is never broken, 
and is an unending source of entertainment and in- 
struction. 


LINCOLN CHILDREN VoORACIOUS READERS 


According to indications in the public library at 
Lincoln, the entire juvenile population is forming the 
reading habit. The last census showed 1,300 children 
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below high school attending the grades. Miss Ida Web- 
ster, the city librarian, has a register of child readers 
that is less than two years old, and it contains 1,600 
names. What accounts for it? 

Miss Webster says she has noticed a great difference 
in the number of juvenile readers since school libraries 
were put into the Lincoln grades. The school libraries 
contain some of the same volumes that were on the 
shelves of the public library, but that had suffered neg- 
lect. Since there has been an active effort to get the 
children to read books outside of school, the public 
library has been hard put to keep up with the demand, 
and the employment of a children’s librarian now seems 
inevitable. 


More Boys Come 


Miss Webster has been librarian at Lincoln for two 
decades, and she says that more boys of 12 to 18 years 
are reading than have come to the library for fifteen 
years. Many of these are the children of foreign-born 
parents. They come for some of the reading circle 
books, and many others. Had the present librarians 
time they could often guide these children in the selection 
of books. Some of them are ready to take up certain 
types of adult reading, and others would find certain 
things interesting. With a librarian devoted to the 
juveniles, this guidance could be supplied. 


COMPARISON OF WAGES BY COUNTIES 


The September Press Bulletin issued by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has a table of very in- 
teresting figures on teachers’ salaries in Illinois. At 
the time the table was made, 72 out of the 102 counties 
in the state had made their annual reports for the year 
ending June 30, 1923. The table makes a comparison 
of the wages of that year and the year preceding. It 
shows that the average salary of men teachers increased 
in 33 counties and decreased in 39 counties. The aver- 
age salary of women teachers increased in 32 counties 
and decreased in 40 counties. The average salary of 
all teachers increased in 38 counties and decreased in 
34 counties. 

De Witt County shows the largest percentage of 
increase in the average salary of men, which is 42 per 
cent, or from $1,370.41 to $1,946.61. 

The largest percentage of increase for women 
teachers was in Alexander County, where it is 25.37 
per cent, or from $699.07 to $876.41. 

Alexander County also shows the largest percentage 
of increase for all teachers, which is 25.5 per cent, or 
from $757.60 to $950.78. 

Other counties with very creditable increases are 
Cumberland, Hardin, Vermilion, and Greene, in the 
order named. 

Henderson County has the distinction of the largest 
percentage of decrease in men’s salaries, which is 30 
per cent, or from $1,315.90 to $919.58. 

Johnson County made the greatest percentage of 
decrease wages for women teachers, which is 36 per 
cent, or from $627.82 to $400.56. 

Johnson County has also the largest percentage of 
decrease for all teachers, which is nearly 23 per cent, 
or from $698.38 to $538.21. 

Other counties with noticeable decreases in the aver- 
age for all teachers are Edwards, Will and Whiteside. 

Of the 72 counties reported, Lake County paid the 
highest average salary to men teachers, $2,146.40; also 
the highest average salary to women, $1,435.46; and also 
the highest average salary to all teachers, $1,550.83. 
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Others with creditable averages are Winnebago, Peoria, 
Will, St. Clair, Macon, Madison and Piatt, although 
there was a 13 per cent reduction in Will. 

Of the 72 counties reported, Wayne paid the lowest 
average salary to men, $567.96; and also the lowest 
average salary to all teachers, $511.86. But Johnson 
County paid the lowest average to women, $400.56 a 
year. 

Many of the satistiecs filed in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction are very interesting 
when studied in a comparative way. But we believe 
it would be more interesting and profitable to make a 
careful comparison of the results produced in the,schools 
of different counties and cities. For instaneé an ac- 
curate measurement of results in Wayne and Lake 
counties ought to be made. If the $511 teachers of 
Wayne County are producing results equal to or better 
than the results produced by the $1,550 teachers of Lake 
County, then Lake County must be wasting a lot of 
the people’s money. But, if the fairly paid teachers of 
Lake County are doing more good for their pupils then 
the poorly paid teachers of Wayne County are doing 
for their pupils, then the Wayne County children are 
not having a fair chance, and ‘‘something ought to be 
done about it’’ for the sake of the children and the state. 

But who knows just what to measure and how to 
measure it? 

One of the most prominent citizens of Wayne County 
declares that its schools produce just as healthy, in- 
telligent and moral citizens as are produced elsewhere 
in the state. Perhaps he is right. But how can he or 
we prove it? 


N. E. A. NUGGETS 


A few expressions on live subjects culled from the 
speeches delivered at Oakland—San Francisco in July. 
Public Schools and Private Foundations: 

We cannot overlook the recent discussion of public 
education by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, as President of 
the Carnegie Foundation alleged to be for the advance- 
ment of teaching. In his presidential report, he expresses 
amazement at the expansion of the American education 
program, questioning whether our country can afford 
to give every American child as much training as we 
are now giving him. Especially he is alarmed at the 
expansion of high-school education. Rather frantically 
he asks, ‘‘ What is a school for?’’ His words have been 
quoted approvingly by every reactionary governor 
and legislator in their recent assaults upon public edu- 
cation. Dr. Pritchett is entitled to express his views 
on publie education, but he must not be understood as 
being a life-long friend of public education. His life 
record as given in ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ does not 
show that he has ever been connected with the public 
school as pupil, teacher or administrator. All of his 
connections have been with private agencies. In his 
conduct of the affairs of the Carnegie Foundation, he 
has never shown any interest in the expansion and en- 
richment of the American school program. He is not 
a recent convert to undemocratic views; he has always 
been undemocratic in hjs attitude toward public edu- 
cation. It would seem to me that this Congress should 
not adjourn without asking and answering the question: 
‘*What is a great Foundation for?’’ Certainly it should 
not be an agency for shattering the educational ideals 
of America nor an instrument for destroying opportun- 
ities for American boys and girls. 

- Wiz C. Woon, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, California. 
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The Rural School and National Welfare: 

Over two million people left the farm last year for 
city life. Some left for financial reasons, some were 
lured by the greater attractiveness of social life, but 
many left so as to give their children the best possible 
educational advantages. The welfare of the country 
people must be safeguarded and increased in order to 
keep these millions of people in their country homes 
and to make the national welfare secure. 

FLORENCE M. Hate, 
State Agent for Rural Education, Augusta, Maine. 


Educational Progress in America: 

The elementary school is rapidly undergoing a funda- 
mental reconstruction. We do nothing as we did ten 
years ago. We now are guided by that new science of 
education which has been developed in the teachers’ 
colleges, which forces us to a new basis of practice. We 
no longer look across the water for leadership. The 
methods of teaching have changed, because the methods 
of learning have been given study in the psychologica! 
laboratory. 

Under these circumstances, the American child is 
learning to compete against himself; to achieve not a 
personal standard, but one set up by all children of his 
age throughout the country; a standard that is socially 
determined. And he is achieving this standard under 
the guidance of group life, in which all schoolroom tasks 
now have become cooperative. 

Dr. Wa. B. Owen, 
President, N. E. A., President, I. 8. T. A. 


Teachers’ Organizations Necessary: 


Attacks such as that in California are proofs of the 
outstanding fact that the school teachers of America 
must stand together in defense of public education. 

It is the one thing that would cause teachers to 
unite to offset such attacks. As an organization we 
teachers are not interested in polities, but it is just such 
attacks as this that would cause the teachers to unite. 

There are various forces behind these attacks. They 
are not coordinated, but they are all acting toward one 
common end. One of them is large corporate interests 
seeking to control taxation. 

OutvE M. Jones, 

Principal of School No. 120, New York, President of 
the N. E. A., 1924. 


The Classroom Teacher’s Relation to Business: 

Feudalism is rapidly disappearing in industry and 
business. No longer will free men and women tolerate 
servitude in any form of industry and business. 

Progressive business men realize that their profits 
depend upon the efficiency of their employes. At the 
present time the manufacturer, the business man, and 
the professional man, whose vision is sufficiently broad, 
realizes the importance of providing a work environ- 
ment that is cheerful, sanitary and free from the old 
oppressive atmosphere connected with the work establish- 
ments of former days. Employers today are fully aware 
of the fact that even these provisions are not sufficient 
to insure efficiency. There is an important reactive 
psychic factor which must be appreciated at its full 
value. In addition to this, the intellectual reactions 
of the employers are of paramount importance. 

The greatest duty to be performed by the classroom 
teacher consists in safely guiding the dynamic energies 
of youth along the path of the common good. The 
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faithful performance of this task by the classroom 
teachers of our country will result in a true social and 
economic development. 
Arvip REUTERDAHBL, 
President Ramsey Institute of Technology, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


The Schools and World Friendship: 


World friendship implies world cooperation and a 
mutual obligation of the nations to promote those ideals 
which make for world comity. No one nation can 
establish world friendship. This is an international 
problem, which must be solved consciously and with 
determination. 

The key to world friendship is education. What 
lies in the future depends upon the youth of today. 
A new world could be made through a universal train- 
ing of youth in the ideals of good comradeship and in- 
terdependence which will supplant selfish national 
aspirations with straightforward diplomacy. Education 
as an agency to promote world friendship, should be 
put to the actual test. The schools of all countries should 
mould the thought of the children to this vision. 

Fanny FERN ANDREWS, 
Secy., American Citizenship League, Boston 


The Schools and International Relations: 

We must teach the nations of the world to realize 
that true greatness and nobility of a nation does not 
depend upon its bigness, nor upon its military power, 
nor upon its wealth, but upon its just dealing and un- 
selfish service to others. We must remove through edu- 
cation and other effective means all selfishness, pride, 
hatred, revenge between nations and cultivate in their 
place the spirit of good will, of sympathy and of mutual 
confidence. These are some of the problems that are 
involved in our task. What assurance have we that 
we are going to succeed? The answer is found in that 
old adage, ‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a way.’’ 
I share with others in the belief that if the five millions 
of teachers and educators of the world are fully con- 
vineed of the evils of war and the necessity for peace 
and are willing to dedicate themselves to the task, they 
can make a great contribution to the cause through the 
various educational agencies at their command. Their 
greatest service will naturally be the bringing up of 
a new generation of people possessing the right kind of 
ideals of international relationship. 

Dr. W. P. Kvo, 
President, National University, Nanking, China. 


Results of Illiteracy: 

This is more than a fight on illiteracy. It is a fight 
on crime, disease, war and other enemies of mankind 
which illiteracy breeds. [Illiteracy is related to and 
intertwined with every phase of national life and world 
progress. Illiteracy spreads disease. In illiterate sec- 
tions the precautions of sanitation are little known and 
practiced, and innocent children pay the penalty with 
their lives. 

Here infant mortality mounts to the topmost round. 
Ilkteracy is the foe of commerce. The manufacturer 
of pencils, pens, ink and paper will not reap one dollar 
from the pockets of illiterates, and all other manu- 
facturers of merchandise, save the coarsest commodities, 
will have to look elsewhere for customers to purchase 
their wares. [Illiterates can neither afford fine goods 
nor appreciate modern convenience. 
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The removal of adult illiteracy is one of the most 
important problems we have to face. It is the ‘‘John 
the Baptist’’ that must go before character, health edu- 
cation, thrift and all the rest. An ignorant people in 
any nation, or in any quarter of the world, can obstruct 
the plans for advancement arranged for the welfare of 
mankind. We must have all men and women enlightened 
throughout the world, that they may lend their aid in 
making the world a safer and happier place to live in. 

Cora WILSON STEWART, 
Chairman, Illiteracy Commission, Frankfort, Ky. 


Making Citizens a Real Job: 

The Constitution of the United States defines a 
citizen. A standard dictionary also does it. But it 
would not be very much of a country if its citizens 
met only the terms laid down in the Constitution or 
only the words of a definition. A person who can 
mumble a few paragraphs of a document or write his 
name or read a sentence or take an oath has only a 
limited stock of tools and a mighty large promissory 
note on which to meet payment. One can only grow 
into citizenship. Quite contrary to established custom, 
he cannot even be born into it. The man to whom 
it is sworn may not have it. The owner of the uplifted 
hand may never get it. I doubt if anyone can really 
point to anyone who has it in its fullest measure. Even 
Christ would have hesitated with becoming humility in 
stating that he was a perfect citizen. Most assuredly 
one would have to travel far in this country or any 
country to discover a perfectly good citizen. There are 
many near citizens. 

The public schools are trying hard to make good 
citizens. They find it a real job. The demands upon 











ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Are you familiar with MERRILL’S 
ENGLISH TEXTS, a series consisting of 
sixty-four classics, uniformly bound in blue 
cloth, excellent in mechanical workmanship 
and carefully edited by teachers chosen 
with a view to their special qualifications 
for the texts which they edit? 


FRENCH TEACHERS 


Looking for something new and inspir- 
ing? —The MERRILL FRENCH SERIES 
will be of interest to you. The series now 
contains a First French Book and five texts 
of exceptional merit for reading. If you 
would like to introduce into your classes 
some French texts that are “different,” in- 
vestigate these books. 





Correspondence from interested 
teachers is invited. 






323-25 East 23rd Street Chicago, Illinois 
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modern citizenship have gone beyond the Constitution 
and the dictionary. If the schools and colleges take 
sixteen years to graduate near citizens, how is it that 
many a person who never went to school has become an 
economic, a family, a social, and a religious citizen? 
The answer is that work, sobriety, savings, newspapers, 
unions, home, church, and many other factors contribute 
to citizenship training. 
ArtHur D. DEan, 

Teachers’ College, Columbia U. 


Americanism: 

The citizen of America must develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of American ideals. A study 
of the history and institutions of foreign countries should 
not be allowed to dim our eyes to the glory of America 
and American ideals. I have no sympathy with any 
movement which would subordinate American ideals to 
those of a colorless and characterless internationalism. 
God made us different ; he expects us to be different. Nay 
he commanded Israel to stand out and be a peculiar 
people. Ten of Israel’s tribes in Babylonian bondage 
surrendered their peculiar ideals and were lost forever. 
The other two tribes were true to their peculier faith 
and they live today, not only in the flesh but also in 
the religious ideals of the world’s leading nations. In 
literature and in history, in song and story, we should 
strive to keep alive the peculiar national purposes of 
America. The ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Constitution, of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, of Lincoln’s inaugural and Gettysburg 
speeches—all of these deserve a high place in the training 
of our future citizens. 

Wit C. Woon, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, California. 





















Eraser Cleaner 


I’ efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a 
Universal Motor adapted to any and all electric currents. 
It is provided with 

nine feet of Under- 7 RW A ee 
writer’s Lamp Cord HS bai 
made fast to a Un- i 7 

iversal Plug ready 
to attach to any 
convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete 
and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Par- 
cel Post to any part 
of the United 
States, packed in a 
neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against 
any and all mech- 
anical defects and 
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Price $32.50 





We are sure you will agree with us that every Successful and 
Modern School will not be without this little Aristocrat. 


The New Simplex Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which | 
do not have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect 
guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


Manufactured by 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept. I 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. } 
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PLANS FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS 


Miss Alta E. Orendorff is rural school 
supervisor in McLean County, working as 
an assistant to the county superintendent 
of schools. This year she placed in the hands 
of every country teacher an outline of 
‘*Plans for a Successful Year.’’ This is 
one of the briefest, best and most suggestive 
outlines published for the help of young 
teachers in the country and is worth passing 
on to all teachers. Part of it is most useful 
at the beginning of the term, but much of it 
will prove helpful throughout the year. We 
are reprinting it here for the benefit of the 
country teachers who may need it. 


I. MATERIALS PLANS. 

A. A good place to room and board. 
1. Surroundings neat and comfort- 

able. 

2. Suitable room with congenial 
family. 

B. School grounds and buildings in 
best possible condition. 

1, Exterior. 

a. Weeds and grass cut; yard 
cleaned. 

b. Equipment in good shape— 
(playground apparatus, drink- 
ing supplies, etc.) 

2. Interior. 

a. Floor scrubbed or oiled. 

b. Furniture correctly placed. 

e. Textbooks, maps, primary ma- 

® terial and library books ready 

for use. 

d. Suitable place provided for 
children’s wraps and dinner 
pails. 

e. Shades at windows properly 
adjusted and correct venti- 
lation provided. 

C. nM“ and Reports. 

1. Temporary record of daily at- 
tendance for two or three weeks 
very accurately kept. 

. Permanent daily register. 

a. Record of statistics needed for 
monthly schedule. 

b. Record of statistics needed for 
annual report. 

3. Annual Report. 

a. Blanks for report received 
from county superintendent 
near close of year. 

b. Other self-explanatory reports 
received as year goes on. 

4. Report Cards. 

a. To be issued every month. 

b. To be promptly returned and 
kept by teacher. 


II. TEACHING PLANS. 
A. The Yearly Program. 
1. Seasonal Emphasis. 
a. Nature Study Excursions. 
Harvest Festival. 
b. Arbor Day. Landscape Gar- 
dening. Hallowe’en. 
ce. Thanksgiving. 
. Christmas. 
Mid-winter sports. Entertain- 
ments. 
f. Patriotic Observation. 
g. Approach of Spring. 
h. Arbor Day. Birds, flowers, 
trees. 
(See Comstocks Handbook of 
Nature Study, Comstock Publish- 
ing Co., N. Y.) 
2. Club or Parent-Teacher Meetings. 
a. Live programs of activity for 
boys and girls clubs. 
b. Cooperation with officers and 
patrons in planning dates and 
programs. 


to 
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ce. Correlating pupils’ studies in 
order to provide material for 


meetings. 

3. Professional Growth. 
a. Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

b. Magazines and School Jour- 
nals. 

ce. Teachers’ Meetings. 

d. Growing with your pupils. 

4. Examinations. 

a. Bi-monthly Examinations. 

(1.) Questions based on 
topics outlined in State 
Course of Study. 

(II.) Value of using every 
necessary help in form 
of books and other sup- 
plementary material. 

(III.) Value of frequent re- 
views. : 

b. Final Examinations for Sev- 
enth and Eighth Grades. 

(I.) Value of thorough 
daily work and com- 
pletion of work as the 

year goes on. 

(II.) Beate Course of Study 

as basis for all ques- 
‘hee: 
B. The Monthly Program. 

September. (As illustration.) 

1. First Week. (See Daily Pro- 
gram.) 

a. First day a very busy one. 
First impressions are lasting. 

b. All text books for teacher and 
pupils secured before end of 
week. 

ec. Routine habits of passing to 
and from class, in and out of 
building, etc., well started. 

d. One-fourth of first month’s 
work as outlined in State 
Course of Study well covered 
and reviewed in all subjects. 
Supplementary work. 

2. Second Week. 

a. Brief review of subject matter 
covered during the first week. 

b. Second quarter of first 
month’s work as outlined in 
State Course of Study well 
taught and reviewed in all 
subjects in all grades. Supple- 
mentary work. 

3. Third Week. 

Third fourth of month’s work 

well covered and reviewed. Sup- 

plementary work. 

4, Fourth Week. 

a. Fourth quarter of month’s 
work completed within weeks’ 
review. 

b. Supplementary material pro- 
vided for pupils who are quick 
to learn. 

c. Review of entire months’ work 
—a new view. 

d. Monthly report cards given 
out. 

C. The Daily Program. 

1, Outlined in booklet of sugges- 
tions for 1923-1924. 

2. For individual instruction and 
directed study—State Circular 
No. 163. 

III. SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL PLANS. 
A. Acquaintance with Entire Neigh- 
borhood. 

1. At church. 

2. In the homes. 

3. At school. 

B. Nature of Standards and Ideas of 

Living. 

1. Vocational guidance. 
2. Human side of teaching. 








CAKES anp TEA : 


Served by Miles Gloriosus 





‘*FEAR NOT, THE COMFORTER 
WILL COME’’ 
Daddy.—‘‘ Well, my boy, what was the 
Sunday School lesson this morning?’’ 
Tommy.—‘‘ The teacher said: ‘Don’t get 
seared, you’ll get your quilt.’ ’’—HyGEta, 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Nov. 18-Nov. 24. 

American Education Week will this year 
be observed Sunday November 18 to Satur- 
day, November 24, under the joint auspices 
of the American Legion, The National Edu- 
eation Association, and the U. 8S. Bureau 
of Education. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
Nov. 11-Nov. 17. 

The Fifth Annual Children’s Book Week 
will be held November 11 to November 17 
under the auspices of the National Associ- 
ation of Book Publishers, with the cooper- 
ation of the American Booksellers’ Associ- 
ation and the Boy Scouts of America. 
Marion Humble, the Executive Secretary, 
Room 417, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has circulars of suggestions for 
teachers, pamphlets on book-plates, and 
pamphlets on specifications for children’s 
book-plate designs, bookcase designing, and 
children’s book week projects for those who 
desire them. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
N, E. A. 
Chicago, Feb. 24-Feb. 28 
S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., announces that the February 
meeting will be held in Chicago February 
24 to February 28, with headquarters in 
the Congress Hotel. The general sessions 
will be held in the Auditorium Theatre. 
This is the great educational meeting of 
the winter and is an opportunity for all 
Illinois teachers to get in touch with the 
best of current educational thought. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 
Chicago, Feb. 23, 26, 27 

Professor G. M. Whipple, Secretary of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, announces that the Society will hold 
three meetings next February. The first 
will be held on the evening of Saturday, 
February 23rd, on the day before the De- 
partment of Superintendence begins its 
sessions. The other meetings will be held 
on Tuesday evening, February 26, and 
Wednesday afternoon, February 27. At 
these meetings there will be discussions of 
the Twenty-Third Yearbook of the Society, 
scheduled for publication early in February, 
1924. One part of the Twenty-Third Year- 
book will be concerned with the provision 
that should be made for the education of 
gifted children in a republic. 





Nizie Bunny Jointed Picture Cut-Outs. No. 
8—Holiday-Land. Adapted by Mabel R. 
Davis, from the Nixie Bunny Books by 
Joseph C. Sindelar. Chicago, 1923. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company. 
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50 cents 
a copy 


“He scarcely breathed, for he 
was trying hard to hear. He listened 
for a long time. Not a person was 
moving in the house nor on the rocky 
shelf.” 

“He listened harder to know if 
there were people in the great gorge 
down below.” 

“‘Not a sound broke the stillness. 
The little house was as silent as the 
grave; and so was the empty canyon. 
He was all alone in his store-room 
prison.” 
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50 cents 
a copy 








“Then came a fearful shock. The 
vessel had struck a rock. The sailors 
below cried out, ‘The ship has 
sprung a leak!’ The water poured in; 
the vessel began to settle down; every 
one called for help; and each thought 
only of saving his own life. *** When 
I opened my eyes my first question 
was ‘Where am I?’ I looked for the 
sailors, but alas! I did not see them, 
and I said that all must have been 
drowned. I was the only one whose 
life had been saved.” 


Or 


60 cents 
a copy 





“At the sound of the beggar’s voice, 
an old dog lying by the door pricked 
up his ears and wagged his tail, and 
tried feebly to stand upon his feet. 
Ulysses stooped to stroke the head of 
the only friend that knew him, and 
the poor dog, striving to lick the 
hand of his master, stretched him- 
self out and died of joy. There were 
tears in the beggar’s eyes as he leaned 
staff in hand, over the form of -his 
faithful friend.” 


A great story 
for girls 
who expect to 
teach 


Price $1.00 
a copy 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 











(Foreword by Miles Gloriosus: The many 
superintendents and principals who know 
Captain R. N. McCord will be glad to learn 
that he has consented to write a series of 
articles for THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
on various aspects of the relation between 
the public schools and athletic sports. 

Among his host of friends R. N. McCord 
has always been affectionately known as 
‘*Jack’’ McCord. I suppose that he is 
called Jack because his first name is Ralph. 
He was a star athlete in high-school and 
throughout his college career at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

During the war Jack McCord entered the 
Second Officers Training Camp at Fort 
Sheridan, winning a Captain’s commission 
in the infantry. At the close of the train- 
ing camp he was sent to France, returning 
to the United States early in the fall of 
1919. After the armistice, Captain McCord 
was one of the officers detailed to organize 
the great Inter-Ally Athletic Tournament 
that was held in the Pershing Stadium. 

After his return to civil life, Jack 
McCord became prominent as an athletic 
official in the Big Ten and in many college 
and prep school games throughout Illinois. 
He is a recognized authority on athletics 
with a vast fund of experience as a player, 
coach, umpire, and referee. The only place 
in athletic sport where his experience is 
limited is that of the spectator. 

In addition to his knowledge of the prob- 
lems of athletics, Captain ‘‘ Jack McCord’’ 
is a gentleman of high ideals and pleasing 
manner. These qualities have won friends 
for him wherever he has officiated and, in 
addition, they add weight to anything he 
has to say on the subject of public-school 
sport.) 


GAMBLING AND ITS EFFECT ON 
SPORT 
By R. N. McCorp 

I can go into a community and in ten 
minutes after a game has started I can 
tell whether or not I am in a gambling com- 
munity. It has been my privilege to offici- 
ate in over 500 athletic contests during 
the past four years, and I have never known 
it to fail. 

I do not believe a man can be a good 
sportsman and a gambler, and a man or 
boy who bets on his team becomes a gambler. 
The woes of officials would be reduced to 
a minimum if gambling could be eliminated. 
It can be wiped out, but only by the com- 
bined effort of everyone interested in 
athletics and the future of clean sport. 

The minute a man bets on a contest he 
becomes a biased individual. He wants to 
win the other boys’ money; hence, he roots 
enthusiastically—often viciously for his 
team. He is a menace to ladies, gentlemen, 
officials and the game itself, and he has no 
license to live. 

A betting crowd is almost always an un- 
sportsmanlike crowd. It can not see the 
good plays of the visitors; and is super- 
critical of the officials if their team is losing, 
and his decisions are against their team. 
The whole atmosphere of the gathering is 
depressing—often deplorably so, and the 
acts of the crowd can not but hurt the good 
name of the community. 

I know the school authorities are rabidly 
opposed to gambling and betting, and they 
are to be congratulated and upheld in their 
stand, and for their fight. If they win, 
sports will continue to live and their bene- 
ficial results on our people will be truly 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ At AND at KACHERS’ AGENCY 
Keep an up-to-date record of 
your training in our files and we 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 


og in need of a teacher or a 
I) coach write tous. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


TEACHER SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND AND 
‘COACH PRINCIPALS 


Should register with us at once. | Report your vacancies to us. We 
If you do not have a position | are at all times in touch with 
worthy of your scholarship and [im , well qualified specialists in all 
experience, consult us. Seances. 











UNITY BUILDING Send for our Registration Blank BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Our clients are the 


ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 2" stats are the 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago ‘st *22 pay the 


If deserving of promotion, they will want you. Send for new booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 











Geography for the Elementary School 


For the complete scope a hical material which should be idered i ] t 
school, Ridgley’s Five-Year Course of Study in Geography is excellent. wee P 


Every Superintendent and teacher in the grade schools should be familiar with this geography 


A series of five books has been pre covering the five years stud that terial out- 
lined is in Gage Se for the de ils yt use. bone first two books of the series are ‘ext books, each with s 
full zee wor ks are reference notebook: rd ad- 
vanced oS text oe By Tet oh three years the pupil studies Prodecnn my in the aden. 


A study of the Rid Home —_—- into the mind of the child mean: f 
mmonplace Ant hye his home ie and through them he easily interprets AH - 











of ‘distant places. 
Studies in World Geography is the book geography teachers have been h for, 
removes the CBowy Se er has a experienced 3 in the second year of sons yin yo —- 


This book is not an vinted of an advanced hy text. Iti 
ae copy geography tex is rep te with big uman 


We have a very large list of desk outline maps; also Commercial and Physical Geography note- 


books. Our series, eee be I cov South A 
Herth, Accnica will lanceent Wenaal Bebosl on i cqrering Sou merica abd Volume If covering 


Send for a copy of our new catalogue of Geographical Publications. It has descriptions and 
prices of our books and maps. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Geographical Publishers, Normal, Illinois 
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THE PILOT 


Announcing the publication of 
ARITHMETICS The Pilot Arithmetics 


VAN SICKLE 


BOOK ONE and TEACHER’S MANUAL 
for grades one to four 


and 


BOOK TWO 
for grades five and six 


Distinctive - Modern 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 





NEWSON @ COMPANY 








623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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McConnell Made Maps 


-TEACH HISTORY WITH GOOD MAPS... 


After 30 years of experience in the manufacture of school maps we have scrap- 
ped our old maps and have produced the best maps made for the teaching of History. 


The work on these maps has been done by the following authorities:— 








R. M. Tryon, Ph.D., University of Chicago 
J. A. James, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
A. G. Terry, Ph.D., Northwestern University 








C. R. Fish, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 


Set 4 and Set 24—Ancient History 
Set 5 and Set 25—Medieval and Modern History 
—Early European History 
Other Sets in Preparation 
—Modern European and World History 
—American History 


Set 26 


Set 27 
Set 23 


I. J. Cox, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
C. L. Grose, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
E, Lauer, Ph.D., Northwestern University 


Set No. 3—Geography and United States History 


Price, with adjustable steel stand $38.00 


Write for list of maps in these sets. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR WHAT YOU NEED. WE PAY THE TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 
IF THE MAPS ARE NOT SATISFACTORY THEY MAY BE RETURNED AT OUR EXPENSE. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


213 Institute Place 


eat. 
athletic system must succumb to a few cheap 
gamblers and in nearly every case the man 
who bets, abuses and degrades the game, 
is too yellow to play. 

Every superintendent, principal, teacher, 
coach, official, player, spectator, and student 
must give his all in this fight against gam- 
bling in connection with athletic contests 
if in the future our games are to be con- 
ducted minus the detrimental influences of 
gambling. 


SUFFERING SMITH 


The following resolutions were passed 
Saturday, September 22, by the Chicago 
Principals’ Club at their first meeting since 
the event. 

Whereas, one of our members, Mr. Fred 
E. Smith, has suffered serious discomfiture 
in mind and loss of professional prestige 
with the public in connection with his ad- 
ministration of the Parental School, and 

Whereas, the Grand Jury afterwards com- 
pletely exonerated him personally from all 
blame in the items complained of before 
the Jury, reporting that ‘‘Charges against 
Supt. Smith were not sustained by the 
evidence and were without foundation and 
fact,’? 

Resolved, that the Chicago Principals’ 
Club of which Mr. Smith is an honored 
member and former president, wishes to 
express its united confidence in his pro- 
fessional integrity and ability and deep 
regret for the unfortunate publicity of un- 
founded accusations tending to alienate 
publie confidence in his ability as an ad- 
ministrator, and cast a cloud on his prestige 
as an educator. 

In this connection we wish to call the 
attention of the public to some aspects of 


If they lose the fight, our whole 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Clinton, Iowa 


FREE REGISTRATION 





this case which are deplorable and which 
should be remembered when like occasions 
arise. 

(1) That the testimony of children 
against a teacher or principal should always 
be taken with severe limitation and an in- 
telligent estimate of its character and short- 
comings. Especially is this applicable to 
the testimony of children whose conduct 
has been such as to make a special institu- 
tional regime for them advisable and neces- 
sary. 

(2) That a principal has the ordinary 
right of being considered innocent until he 
is proven guilty and that in all fairness 
his case should not be prejudged by the 
press and public because of the ‘‘story’’ 
value of the testimony of children. 

(3) The principals of Chicago individu- 
ally and as an organization have always 
gladly co-operated with all courts having 
to deal with school matters and with all 
organizations looking toward social better- 
ment. We consider this aspect of our work 
as particularly necessary to the fullest 
performance of the duties of our profession. 
This fact alone should, it seems to us, tend 
to sustain in the minds of judges and public 
officials such a degree of confidence in public 
school administrators as to protect them 
from hasty and unwarranted censure and 
consequent loss of those things which every 
teacher holds dearest—his reputation and 
his standing as an educator. 
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